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by attaching to their worthless productions the names 
of the most respectable makers, who not unfrequently 
found it necessary to resort to the auction-rooms in 
order to ex personally the fraud attempted upon 
them and the public. A curious evil complained of 
by the committee was that of daring combinations by 
a set of men who attended real sales, and by various 
means drove respectable purchasers away, then bought 
in what was offered at their own prices, and after- 
wards privately sold the same, under a form of public 
auction, called knock-out sales. The gentry here de- 
scribed are not pe wg! extinct as yet, as a stranger, 
who attends some of the Jess respectable of the London 
auction-rooms, is painfully reminded, by the annoy- 
ance to which the lower class of brokers and Jews su 
jecthim. Nay, in some of the most public thorough- 
fares we have even living examples of some of the 
other practices referred to by the committee. There 
still exist mock auctions, with their mock bidders and 
mock valuables ready to impose upon the first stranger 
who shall be ignorant or credulous enough to step in 
with his real money. From such nests of swindlers, 
whom our ordinary laws appear to be inadequate to 
put down, and for whom, therefore, it is much to be 
wished there were extraordinary—from this to the 
rooms shown in our engraving the transition is indeed 
great, the contrast remarkable. It is not simply 
the almost European reputation which the house in 
— has long enjoyed, for a business house, con- 

ucted upon honourable and enlightened principles, 
that entitles the name of Christie to respectful men- 
tion; but that name has individual literary associations 
connected with it of a noticeable character. The 
eldest son of him who raised the firm to its lofty posi- 
tion, and who subsequently was himself its senor to 
was the late James Christie, Esq., no less distinguished 
as the scholar and the gentleman than as the auc- 
tioneer. His first literary production was a disqui- 
sition upon Etruscan vases, a subject suggested to 
him through his intimacy with the collection of the 
famous Townley Marbles. Works of a similar cha- 
racter followed at different times; and, without enter- 
ing into particulars, it will be sufficient to transcribe 
the opinion of the author of a memoir in the ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,’ that “the originality of his disco- 
veries is not less conspicuous than the taste and talent 
with which he explains them.” To which we may 
add, from the same eloquent tribute to his memory, 
that it will not seem surprising to find that such a 
man “ raised the business he followed to the dignity of 
a profession. In pictures, in sculpture, in virti, his 
taste was undisputed, and his judgment deferred to, 
as founded on the purest models and the most accre- 
dited standard. If to these advantages we add that 
fine moral feeling and that inherent love of truth 
which formed the basis of his character, and which 
would never permit him for any advantage to himself 
or others to violate their obligations, we may then 
have some means of judging how in his hands busi- 
ness became an honourable calling, and how that 
which to many is only secular, by him was dignified 
into a virtuous application of time and talents.” This, 
the best of auctioneers, if we may credit the portrait 
here drawn of him, died in 1831. The subject of auc- 
tions is, however, too x ggeny be be completed within 
our present limits, and it will therefore be resumed in 
a future number, 





THE SALT-TRADE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Ir is remarkable that in many countries the sale of 
salt still continues a government monopoly. Thecom- 
modity may at first thought seem too trifling to be 
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regarded with such a degree of importance; since we 
know that in England, at present, one pennyworth 
will supply the domestic wants of a family for a con- 
siderable period. But when we come to regard it in 
connection with the feeding of cattle, the curing of fish, 
and other extensive modes of consumption, and at the 
same time remember how absolutely indispensable it is 
at almost al] our meals, especially those of the poorer 
classes, we cannot fail_to see its importance, and to 
appreciate the effects of any restriction in the free pur- 
chase and sale of it. We will notice briefly the position 
of the salt-trade in Hungary, in Tuscany, and in British 
India, as examples of the modes in which this com- 
modity is made the subject of government monopoly, 
In Hungary a monopoly of the sale of salt is one of 
the royal privileges, acknowledged as such by the 
nation, and enjoyed by the crowirfor a long succession 
of years. In the zene 1800 the price was fixed by the 
vernment at half a florin (one a per centner; 
ut the long and exhausting wars with France led the 
government to raise the price to three florins and 
a half in Transylvania, and seven and a half in Hun- 
ae ey salt is a very hard rock-salt, dug with 
pickaxes from the royal mines, and brought to market 
in cubical masses weighing about fifty-eight pounds 
each. The miner receives two kreutzers and a half 
(twopence) for working out one of these masses. 
Mr. Turnbull, in his work on Austria, states that 
government salt-venders are established in almost 
every town and village. Any vein of rock-salt being 
found on an satiids becomes at once the property of 
the crown, and can only be worked by its agents. In 
the maritime provinces of Ischia and Dalmatia there 
are works belonging to individuals for producing salt 
from sea-water; but these are under the strict sur- 
veillance of the government officers. Only a certain 
number of Salines, or works, may be established, in 
pursuance of licences annually granted ; only a certain 
quantity of salt may be made, and this must be sold 
to the government itself, at a regulated price. In 
places very distant from the sources of supply, certain 
uantitics of foreign salt are permitted to be imported 
rom abroad; but the agents of the government must 
alone be the importers and the venders; so that the 
whole sale and management of the article, in every 
shape, is in the hands of the officers of the crown. 
The selling price is regulated somewhat as follows :— 
a fixed sum is calculated as the expense of production; 
another fixed sum is taken in regard of profit ; and to 
these two items is added the actual expense of carriage, 
which, on so bulky an article, and with roads so bad as 
those of Hungary, is very heavy; so that the price 
varies greatly according to the distance from the mines. 
At the mines it can be sold for tenpence the centner 
of one hundred and twenty-three pounds, whereas in 
teat parts it costs the consumer fourteen or fifteen 
illi 
This system leads to the smuggling of salt into 
Hungary from Wallachia. Mr. Paget says:—‘ I have 
been shown the salt-smugglers’ paths on the frontiers 
of Wallachia, where they often come over with whole 
troops of laden horses. Thave heard from the country 
magistrates that it was ridiculous to attempt to oppose 
them; that they had the sympathy of the 
with them, and were not only able to bribe the border- 
guard, but that they came in such numbers, and 80 
well armed, that they did not dare even to make a 
show of resisting them. I doubt if there is one great 
preprietor in the south of Hungary who uses govern- 
ment salt, except in such quantity as decency requires 
to blind officers who do not wish to see. In that part 
of Hungary bordering on Transylvania the more 
tender-conscienced ared they would not use Turk- 
ish salt on any account; but I found that that was 
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because it was cheaper to smuggle it from Transylvania, 
where it is only half the price it is in Hungary.” 

In many other countries of Europe salt is similarly 
monopolized by the government, for the sake of profit, 
Even in Tuscany, which is among the most liberally 
governed of the Italian states, this system is followed 
with great strictness. Dr. Bowring, in one of his 
Commercial Reports, states that the salt is procured 
from brine-springs, principally near Volterra; and he 
describes the mode of manufacture. Captain Basil 
Hall, in one of his sketches, quotes a statement made 
to him by an inhabitant of Tuscany, illustrative: of the 
absurd extent to which the system is carried :—“ Not 
only are the ordinary steps taken to prevent the in- 
trusion of competitors in the open market, but such is 
the dread of a rival manufacture, it is actually against 
law to draw a bucket of water; so that when my 
children were once directed to be washed in salt water, 
I was obliged to apply for a regular commission from 
the Custom-house Petore my servant would venture to 
bring a couple of gallons from the shore. One sum- 
mer's day, when my sons were bathing on a shallow 
oy of the coast, they were surprised to observe a thin, 

t extensive, coating of salt on the surface of the 
sand, caused, no doubt, by the sun’s rays having evapo- 
rated the water. The boys wondered that so valuable 
an article, as they had been taught to consider salt, 
should be left on the beach to melt in the rain, or to 
be washed back again into the surf. Thinking no 
evil, of course, they collected a towel-full and brought 
it to me, who was as much surprised as the lads. But 
while we were standing around this newly-discovered 
treasure, and speculating on the strange fact of its 
being allowed to run to waste, one of the Italian 
servants, who happened to be passing, saw the contents 
of the towel. Turning as white as the salt itself, he 
exclaimed, ‘In the name of the Virgin, how could 
you be so imprudent as to pick up salt from the sea- 
shore? Don’t you know that you are subject to a 
heavy fine for infringing the laws of the country ? 
Even now,’ continued the greatly alarmed domestic, 
‘it is my duty to give information to government; 
otherwise, if it becomes known, I shall be punished.’ 
The salt was, by generai consent, buried in a hole in 
the garden, as a means of avoiding troublesome conse- 
quences.” 

In the British provinces of India, in or contiguous 
to Bengal, the manufacture and sale of salt have for 
many years been wholly in the hands of the East India 
Company, who have derived a large revenue from it. 
During the discussions which arose preparatory to the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, and among the vo- 
luminous documents relating thereto, the nature of 
this trade became fully inquired into. We believe 
that in the main the trade still remains in the hands 
of the Company ; but as changes of detail have proba- 
bly taken place, we will speak of the trade as it was a 
few years ago. 

It was only by gradual steps that the Company ac- 

ired this monopoly. In the infancy of their power, 
the agents of the Company acquired from the Mogul 
emperors an exemption from all duties ‘‘on whatever 
goods and merchandise their agents might bring or 
carry, by land or by water, in the ports, quarters, and 
borders of the provinces,” By degrees the agents of the 
Company got heir exemption to extend to every kind of 
goods bought and sold by them ; and thus the Company 
were able to sell at a higher profit than other parties. 
“Dustucks,” or “ permits,” were granted to the privi- 
leged parties, and a system of great extortion sprang 
up siiee the influence of these privileges. By the 
year 1765 the trade in salt by the government agents, 
under this system, became so oppressive to the natives, 
that the Company found it necessary to change the 
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mode of proceeding. Lord Clive formed a plan 
whereby the trade would be advantageous to the Com- 
pany, and at the same time free from many of the 
abuses to which it had before been exposed :—all pri- 
vate dealers were recalled from the interior ; a socicty 
was formed for the exclusive purchase and sale of salt 
at certain specified markets; the shares in this society 
were distributed among the Company's servants; a 
committee was apriointed to manage the affairs of the 
society, and the society was bound to pay the Company 
a duty of 35 per cent. on the selling price of the salt. 
Very soon afterwards this plan was again altered, and 
it was ordered that salt should be sold by the society 
only at Calcutta, and at a price not exceeding a cer- 
tain limit; the salt was sold to native merchants at 
Calcutta, who were limited as to the quantity pur- 
chasable ; and they sold it to others at an advanced 
price (also strictly limited), by whom it was retailed 
throughout the country ; the government duty being 
at the same time raised to 50 per cent. 

The East India Directors in London disapproved, 
however, of this society altogether, and ordered it to 
be abolished ; compensating the shareholders at the 
same time for their loss. The trade was then thrown 
open to private merchants, under restrictions to pre- 
vent monopoly and oppression. In 1772 a new plan 
came into operation, whereby the salt was to be ma- 
nufactured from the brine-springs by the Company ; 
and that the Collaries, Golahs, or Coolahs (for the 
word is spelt in all these ways by different writers), or 
manufactories, should be farmed out for five years, the 
farmers delivering the salt at a stipulated price, and 
the Company selling to the dealers at an advanced 
but also stipulated price. Five years afterwards this 
plan was so far altered, that the person who farmed 
the sait manufactory was allowed to scll the salt to 
whom he pleased. In 1780 another modification 
took place, in whiich the salt was manufactured for 
the Company by agents, who had a per centage ou 
the proceeds; and the salt was sold at a price to be 
regulated by the government at the commencement 
of every season. In 1787 the salt was ordered to be 
sold by public auction, instead of at a fixed price; 
the salt districts were divided into five agencies, each 
of which was superintended by a paid European 
agent. This system, with certain minor changes, con- 
tinued in operation till the renewal of the Company’s 
charter a few years ago. ‘ 

The district under the operation of these rules was 
chiefly in or near the delta of the Ganges, called the 
Sunderbunds, south and east of Calcutta. The salt 
was manufactured bya very poor class of natives called 
Molungees, who received a stipulated price for a given 
weight of salt manufactured; and as they were always 
in extreme poverty, the payment was made in ad- 
vance. The agreement was thus made-—On a certain 
day the labourers and the officers assembled in a par- 
ticular place. Each labourer had a “ hath chittee,” or 
book in which his running account was kept; and the 
money advanced was given to him, examined by him, 
and entered in the “hath chittee.” They then de- 
parted to the Golahs, where they manufactured the 
prescribed quantity of salt; and at the end of the sea 
son the Company’s agent assembled them all together, 
examined their accounts, and the quantity of salt pro- 
duced by them ; and if the whole of the money had not 
been advanced to them, they now received the remain- 
der. It was sup that in 1831 upwards of a hun- 
dred thousand Molungees were employed in this 
manner, principally in a very unnealthy part of Bengal. 

The Company, having thus obtaine their sanaie of 
salt, put it up periodically for public sale in lots at 





Calcutta, at intervals of about a month; each lot = 
ing from five hundred to one thousand maunds (the 
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maund being equal to about eighty-two pounds). The 
rice deices | from about three ae hy and fifty to 
our hundred and fifty rupees per hundred maunds, 
averaging about 12s. 9d. ber cwt. Nearly all the 
purchasers were wealthy Hindoos residing at Cal- 
cutta; and they were allowed to remove the salt from 
the Company's warehouses at their convenience. 

The price which the natives of India paid for the 
salt (which is there a commodity very earnestly sougit 
after) was preatly enhanced by the number of han¢ 
through which it ed. The salt-dealers were of 
various kinds, each receiving a share of the profit 
which determined the ultimate price of the salt. The 
first or highest were called Dhuratias. They pur- 
chased at the public sales in large quantities, and 
either sold out Jwrnediately ata profit, or kept their 
commodity until a favourable state of the market 
occurred; paying to the Company a rental so long as 
the salt remained in the Company's warehouses. ‘ihe 
next were second-class Dhurattas, men of limited capital 
who traded somewhat on the principle of stock-jobbing 
in the Funds. They had not money to pay for their 
purchases at the sales, but paid only a deposit, and 
endeayoured to sell before the time arrived for paying 
the Company. They sometimes lost by the bargain, 
since they must sell in time to get money to pay for 
their purchase. The Baugahs were dealers 
of sufficient capital to pay for their purchases at once, 
and send the salt into the interior, where they sold it 
retail in their own warehouses. The second and third 
class s were merchants who differed from the 
former in allowing a system of credit, enhancing the 
price accordingly. A lower grade of dealers were the 
Assamees, who bought salt of the Baugah merchants, 
and sold it in smaller quantities to the Moodies and to 
large families. The Moodies were the lowest class of 
dealers, who supplied the smallest quantities to the 
poorest persons. 

This chain of dealers necessarily drove up the price 
to a high point, and the Company was often urged to 
change the plan of proceeding; but the Company's 
monopoly (no persons being allowed to make salt but 
the Company's agents) was ay in part the cause of 
this, since the buyers of smal! quantities of goods, 
especially in the interior of a country, usually have to 
pay largely for the number of hands through which 
the commodities pass. As to the monopoly itself, the 
Committee of the House of Commons oh Tndia affairs, 
in 1832, stated the revenue from salt (1,500,000/. per 
annum) to be too large to be given up, but recom- 
mended an attempt to be made to import salt into 
India from other countries, the sale still remaining in 
the hands of the Company. 





Gradations of Animal Life-—Change of some kind is the law 
of the universe: everything which God does is progressive: and 
the present — is, whether any of his progressions, having 
reference to human beings, appear to run on into infinitude ? 
Now, in seeking for an answer to this question, we are encoun- 
tered by an apparent law of the organised, or, at all events, of 
the sentient creation, of a truly remarkable character; a law 
which, though discernible ouly in fragments, and inte-ru by 
seeming exceptions, holds with sufficient consistenc, to disclose 
the ger of nature—viz. that in proportion to the 
excellence ae, of any form of existence, is it long in 
coming to maturity; that the cycles of things are great in pro- 
portion to their worth. It is needless to suy, that there is no 
other criterion of the worth of a being than the magnitude of its 

ities and the number of its functions. In glancing our 
eye up the chain of animal races, however difficult it may be to ar- 
iy symmetrically in an ascending series, the outlines 
of this law are surely sufficieutly obvious. creatures which, 
by universal would be placed at the lower end of the 






men come ints life at one, or, if they grow, to 
in quantity : as if, of an existevce so inferior, no part 
red as preface to the rest. The perfect formation of 
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creatures of a superior order divides itself into several dis- 
tinguishable stages; and the greater the number of faculties and 
instincts, the longer is the period set apart for the process of develop- 
ment. lion has 9 longer infancy than the sheep, and the 
cious e nt than either. The human being, lord of this lower 
world, is conducted to this supremacy through a yet more pro- 
tracted ascent; none of the creatures that he rules have an infan 
so helpless or so lasting; none furnish themselves so slowly with 
the knowledge needful for self-subsistence; as if to him time 
were no object, and no elaboration of growth were too great for 
his futurity.— Rev. J. Martineau. 
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A Race of Pignues.—Beyond the extensive wilderness which 
bounds Caffa on the south are the Doko, a pigmy and perfectly 
wild race, not exceeding four feet in height, of a dark olive com- 

ion, and in habits even more closely approximated -to “ the 
that perish” than the bushmen of Southern Africa. They 

haye neither idols nor temples nor sacred trees; but possess a 
glimmering idea of a Supreme Being, to whom in misfortune— 
such as any of their relatives being slain by the kidnapper —they 

¥ standing on their beads, with their feet resting against a 
}n “ Yere, if indeed thou art, why dost thou suffer us to be 
killed? We are only eating ants, and ask neither food not 
raiment. Thou hast raised us up. Why dost thou cast us 
down?" Many natives of Caffa and Enarea, who have visited 
these pigmies in their native wilds, for evil, describe the road 
from the former kingdom to pass through forests and mountains 
for the most 8 uninhabited, and swarming with wild beasts, 
elephants and buffaloes especially. From Bonga, distant about 
50 or GO miles, it is ten days’ journey to Tufftee, the Omo river 
being crossed ‘midway by a rude wooden bridge, 60 yards 
in breadth. Seven easy stages beyond Tufftee is Kooloo, whence 
the Doko country may be reached in one day. The climate is 
warm and the seasons extremely wet, the rams commencing in 
May, and continuing without the sli nies intermission until 
February. The couutry iuhabited by t oko is clothed with 
a dense forest of bamboo, in the depths of which the people con- 
struct their rade wigwams of bent canes and grass, They have 
no king, no Jaws, no arts, no arms; possess neither flocks nor 
nerds; are not huisters, do not cultivafe the om but subsist en- 
tirely upon fruits, roots, mice, serpents, reptiles, ants, and bh 
—both of which last they lick like the-bear from ole tabie arma tal 
hands. They heguile serpents by whistling, and, having torn 
them piecemeal with their long nails, devour them raw ; but 


although the forests abound with elephants, buffaloes, lions, and 
leo cds, they have no meaus of entrapping them. A large tree 
called Loko is found, amongst many other species, attaining an 


extraordinary height, the roots of which, when scraped, are red, 
and serve for food. The yebo and meytee are the principal fruits; 
and to obtain these, women as well as men ascend the trees like 
monkeys, and in their quarrels and scrambles not unfrequeutly 
throw each other down ftom the branches. Both sexes go per 
fectly naked, and have thick pouting lips, diminutive eyes, and 
flat noses. ‘The hair is not woolly, and in the females reacties to 
the shoulders, The men have no beard. The nails, never pared, 
grow, both on the hands aud feet, like eagle's talons, and are em- 
ployed in digging for ants. The people are ignorant of the use 
of fire. They perforate the ears in infancy with a pointed bam- 
boo, so as to leced nothing save the external cartilage, but they 
neither ie nor pierce i ow j ana the only ornament = 
is a necklace composed of t inal process of a serpent. Pro- 
lific, atid breeding like wild thaits, the redundant’ populatio 
forms the wealth of the dealer in human flesh, “Great annua 
slave-hunts are undertaken from Dumbaro, Caffa, and Kooloo; 
and the dense forests of bamboo, the creaking of which is repre- 
sented to be loud and incessant, often ve the scene of fierce 
and bloody struggles between rival tribes. Wide tracts hav- 
ing been encircled, the band of rovers, converging, impel the 
denizens te the centre. Holding a gay cloth before their persons, 
they dance and sing in a peculiar manner; and the defenceless 
pigenion, aivarg thom snd ceperience Hat all whe attempt je 
escape will pe ruthlessly hunted dow, nd pahape slain, tamel; 
approach, and suffer Piet mse] ves to be blindfolded. * Ohe bundred 
merchants can thus kidnap a th Dokos; and although 
long prone to their old habits of digging for ants, and Se 
for mice, serpents, or ae ‘captives rarely attempt 
escape. Their docility and usefulness, added to very limited 
wants, rendering them in high demand, none are ever sold out 
of the countries bordering on_the Gochob, and none, therefore, 
find their way to Shoa.—AMajor Harris's Highlands of Aéthiopa. 
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(Bilbao. 


PROVINCE OF BISCAY. 


Tue lordship or province of Biscay, Bisciya, or Viz- 
caya, one of the Basque provinces in Spain, is bounded 
on the north by the Bay of Biscay, and its inland limits 
are the provinces of Alva, Old Castile, Guipuzcoa, and 
New Castile. The territory is occupied by mountains, 
with numerous narrow valleys and well-culliyated 

lains between them, which give the country a singu- 

rly pleasing aspect, both for the agriculturist and for 
the lover of the picturesque. Some of the mountains 
appear like several hills heaped upon one another, 
such as that of Gorveya, which is reckoned to require 
five hours’ walking to reach the top. On its summit 
isa large plain, which furnishes abundant pasture to 
cattle during the summer months. Near Durango 
there are other mountains, or rather large masses of 
calcareous rocks, naked, and of very difficult ascent. 
Near the bar at Portugalete is the lofty Serrantes, an 
immense natural pyramid, which points out to sailors 
the entrance of the port, and which Bowles considers 
to be an extinct volcano. There are other mountains, 
which terminate in bare points of calcareous rocks, yet 
have a very easy slope, are well cultivated, and 
covered with neat farms. There are some round low 
hills, which are inhabited, and well cultivated to the 
summit. 

The soil rests in general upon rock of different 
kinds, some of which rises above it in immense masses 
of sandstone, calcareous rocks, or pure marble. The 
marble is nearly black, with white spots and veins. 
Several torrents descend from the mountains, which 
in the rainy season have a full stream, but in summer 
are almost dry. The coast is very abrupt and deeply 
cut in different points, through which the sea penetrates 
te a considerable distance inland, forming rtas and 
ports for fishing-boats and small trading-vessels. The 

incipal of these ports are, from east to west, Hea, 

rmeo, Plencia, and Portugalete. The rivers which 
run into the Bay of Biscay on the shore of Spain have 





a short course, originating commonly twenty or thirty 
miles, and perhaps never more than forty miles, from 
the coast, so that here the basin of this gulf extends 
only a short distance inland. The commerce carried 
on by means of these rivers is therefore inconsiderably, 
and the harbours in this part of Spain are compara- 
tively but little resorted to, owing to the height of the 
mountains which diyide them from the plains in the 
interior of the peninsula, and the difficulty and ex- 
prneivenvas of the transport of heavy commodities. 

rom the inland provinces only wool is brought to the 
ports of Santander and Bilbao; the produce of the 
coast itself is not considerable, and consists chiefly of 
fruits. With the exception of the arable land and the 
bare summits of the highest mountains, the province 
is covered with natural or artificial woods of wild holly, 
arbutus, and oak. Where the soil is not deep enough 
for raising large trees, it is covered with arguinas, or 
furze, and several species of erica, or heath. The 
lower parts of the mountains are planted with oak and 
chestnut, Apple-trees grow in every part of the pro- 
vince, almost without cultivation. Cherry-trees grow 
to the size of a large elm, and the peaches are among 
the best in the Peninsula. There are several species 
of pears, two of currants, and several varieties of figs 
and walnuts. Strawberries are indigenous in Biscay ; 
those that grow wild in the woods are not very large, 
but when cultivated in the neighbourhood of Bilbao 
they are of the best in Europe. The kitchen vege- 
tables are excellent and plentiful, particularly onions, 
which are very large and sweet. In the territory of 
Bilbao, Orduna, and the Encartaciones, very good 
muscat and white table grapes are cultivated; and 
likewise the common grapé, of which the Biscayans 
make their chacoli, or wine. Some of the vines are 
high, and planted by the side of the road or near the 
farms; but the greatest part of them are low vines, 
rising between three and four feet above the ground. 
The chacoli is oné of the products which gives most 
profit; but as the municipal authority fixes the price 
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for sale, and absolutely prohibits the introduction of 
any other wine while it lasts, the farmer only attends 
to the quantity, and not to the quality of the liquor he 
makes. Bowles says, that if the grape were allowed 
to ripen, and the wine to ferment completely, chacoli 
would be a sparkling wine little inferior to cham- 


e. 

The soil of Biscay is in general clayey, and although 
from time immemorial the have mixed it with 
calcareous earth to render it lighter and more’ fertile, 
it is only by t labour that it is rendered produc- 
tive. In October the earth in the plain is dug up in 

clods and left till the spring in that state, when 
it is broken to pieces and planted with Indian corn, 
pumpkins, and scarlet-runners, This crop is gathered 
in October, when wheat is sown ; after cutting which, 
in the following August, the soil is left bare, and pro- 
duces only grass for the cattle. The labour on the low 
hills is different . in July and August, the turf is dug 
up and formed into heaps, which, being hollowed, are 
filled with dry brushwood and burnt. The ashes and 
burnt earth are then strewed about. The three first 
ears the soil produces abundant crops of wheat, in the 
fourth year they sow it with rye, and in the fifth with 
flax ; afterwards, it is left for pasture-ground. 

All the province abounds with game. The par- 
tridges and quails are exquisite, There are also wild 
doves, sni and woodcocks, The chimbo, a very 
delicate bird of , arrives at Biscay in August, 
and remains there till the end of October. Hares are 
not v abundant; but deer and wild rabbits are 
plentiful. Wolves are very rare, and it is stil] a greater 
rarity to find a bear, but foxes are plentiful everywhere. 
The oxen of Biscay are small, but strong, and give a 
very juicy and well-flavoured meat. There are also 

ts and a few sheep. The sea and rivers abound in 
licate fish, not inferior in flavour to that of Asturias 
and Galicia. 

“Biscay is very rich in minerals: the most common 
is iron, which is found in almost every part of the pro- 
vince. The most productive of these mines are those 
called Veneras, about five miles from Bilbao. The 
richest mine, and that which contains the most malle- 
able metal, is that of Somorostro. Everybody is al- 
lowed to dig out the ore, to take any quantity he pleases, 
and to transport it where he pleases, without paying 
any duty. hundred pounds of ore produce from 
thirty to thirty-five pounds of iron. 

The population of Biscay is reckoned at one hundred 
and thirty-three thousand, distributed in one city, twenty 
towns, seventy anteiglesias, and ten valleys or repub- 
lies. The only city in the province is Orduiia, and the 
principal villa or town is Bilbao, the capital of the pro- 
vince; but the whole oe hameg appears one large town 
composed of isolated farms, a certain number of which 
forms a parish with achurch in the centre. The houses 
are in general two stories high; the ground floor is 
used for the cattle, cellaring, and the implements of 
agriculture ; the first floor is occupied by the family ; 
and in the second the grain and fruits are preserved. 
Every house has an oven, a kitchen-garden, an orchard, 
and a certain portion of arable land and woodland. In 
former times, the houses were built of stone to the first 
floor, and the second of wood ; but at present they are 
all of stone, floored with wood. It is the greatest rarity 
to see a ruined house, while new ones are often built. 
The greatest part of the farms are cultivated by their 
owners, who are called echejaunac, that is, lords of the 
house, in jon of whose family they have been 
from time immemorial, as every family considers it a 
disgrace to sell the patrimonial house, In general, the 
name of the family expresses the situation or some 
other circumstance of the house; hence the 


names 
Echaluze, Goicochea, Goyeneche, &c. In this, as in all | dre 
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the northern provinces of Spaia, are found those old 
edifices called Solaies, from the founders of which the 
ancient nobility descend. These buildings are of very 
simple construction, flanked by strong towers: at pre- 
sent very few of them exist. The greatest part of them 
have been destroyed in times of civil discord, and 
others have been altered to suit the convenience and 
comfort of the owner, rather than please his vanity. 
The owners of these houses are called Parientes Ma- 
— and are by all their relations considered as the 
eads of their respective families. Some of these 
families were the founders of the churches, have re- 
ceived the tithes, and appointed the ministers to serve 
in them, from a time which was said to be immemorial 
five centuries ago. Beyond this privilege, and the in- 
fluence which their riches may give them, they pos 
no other, nor are they considered as superiors ty any 
other independent although poorer farmer. The carly 
education which the people give to their children at 
home is more calculated to harden their bodies than 
to develop their mental faculties; but at a later period 
they send them to colleges, where thev receive the 
necessary instruction. The daughters, even of the 
richest persons, are employed in all the menial labours 
of the household, and pride themselves on their skill in 
these matters. Bowles says, that when he visited that 
country he imagined himself transferred to the patri- 
archal age; and adds, “ Whoever seeks native sim- 
piicity, health, and real happiness, will undoubtedly 
nd these blessings in these mountains; it is in them 
that he will find in general a people, if not opulent, 
really contented, true patriots, and not servilely sub- 
mitting to the powerful. Every one possesses some- 
thing ; and, in general, it is considered disgraceful to 
be a beggar.” Although things have greatly altered 
since Bowles’s time (1780), it is not rare to find families 
who still preserve the simplicity of manners here 
described. 

The climate of Biscay is in general damp and cold, 
but so salubrious, sa owles, that if it were not for 
the diseases which the people contract from excessive 
eating during their festivals, physicians would be 
almost useless. Although they drink in proportion, 
it is a very rare thing to see a Biscayan drunk, 

Bilbao 1s the capital of the lordship of Biscaya. It 
is situated in a spacious and fertile plain, on the east 
or right bank of the river Nerva or Nervion, called by 
the inhabitants Ibaizabal, nine miles east-south-east of 
Portugalete. The plain of Bilbao is surrounded by 
high mountains, from which numerous torrents de- 
scend in the rainy season. This circumstance for- 
merly exposed the town to frequent inunéations ; but 
the inconvenience has been of late avoided by widen- 
ing the canal, and constructing dams and other works. 
The plain is very well cultivated, and covered with 
numerous neat country-houses. 

Bilbao contains four parishes, five convents of nuns, 
two of monks, an hospital, and about eight hundred 
houses, substantially built, generally three stories high. 
Thé hospital is a magnificent stone building, contain- 
ing six hundred beds, a chapel, and an apothecary's 
hall, with a competent number of officers in every 
department. ‘The sick are visited twice a-day by the 
four physicians and two surgeons of the town, A 
committee of respectable citizens superintend t 
whole. The hospital has been built and is supported 
»y voluntary contributions, and every poor invalid of 

ilbao has admittance into it cost-free. 

There’ is also a Casa de Misericordia, or charity- 
house, supported by volunt contributions, and su- 
perintend op ee me respectable individuals, 
to provide with food, clothing, shelter, and instruction 
foundlings and orphans, or otherwise destitute chil- 
. There is a manufactory of common earthen- 
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ware connected with the establishment in which the 
children work. They are besides instructed, at the 
expense of the house, in some business which may be 
the means of procuring them an honest livelihood. 
The streets are all well paved with square flat stones 
on both sides, and with small round stones in the mid- 
de. No carriage of any sort is allowed in them, by 
which means the pavement is much longer kept in 
repair. The water of the river is conducted through 

ipes to the most elevated part of the different streets, 
rom which it flows through them in abundance, wash- 
ing away all the dirt, which it carries to the river. 
The market-place, situated at the eastern extremity of 
the town, is always abundar‘ly supplied. The slaugh- 
ter-house, where the meat is also sold, is a fine build- 
ing of the Tuscan order, situated in the middle of the 
town. Possessing an abundant supply of water from 
a fountain constantly flowing, a being open on al] 
sides so as to permit a free current of air, there is 
nothing in it to offend .either the sight or the smell. 
On the right bank of the river there is a wide and 
pleasant promenade planted with lime-trees and oak, 
and lined with many houses, gardens, and warehouses. 
Numerous wharfs and strong moles are built on both 
banks at different places down the river to Portugal- 
ete. There are three bridges over the river at Bilbao : 
one, very old, of stone; another of wood, of modern 
construction, very solid and handsome, with one arch; 
and the third is a suspension bridge of recent construc- 
tion. The tide ascends as high as the town, but only 
small vessels under sixty or seventy tons can sail so far 
up the river, except with a very full tide; the greatest 
part of them remain at Olaveaga, two miles from the 
town. 

Bilbao is the seat of the government of the province, 
and of the consulado, or tribunal of commerce. That 
body has endowed schools for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion of the youth of the town in architecture, mathema- 
tics, navigation, drawing, and the French and English 
languages. There is a school where poor children 
are instructed gratuitously in reading and writing, and 
another for teaching the Latin language, both sup- 
ported by the ayuntamiento, or common council. 

The people of Bilbao are kind and hospitable ; their 
society is pleasing and easily accessible to strangers. 
The women of the lower class, who are employed as 
carriers and in other manly occupations, are so robust 
that they may be frequently seen after a day of labori- 
ous employment dancing as cheerfully as on a holiday. 
They are clean and neatly dressed, and in general go 
barefooted. To gratify the inclination of the common 
people for dancing, the town pays three men, who 
play on the tambourine and the provincial wind- 
instruments at the pubiic dances. There is a public 
building for playing at ball and two for tennis, of both 
which exercises the people are exceedingly fond. 
There are five very pleasant fountains, a capacious and 
handsome playhouse, several coffee-houses, and many 
shops and warehouses, abundantly supplied with all 
articles of foreign merchandise, which, owing to the 
moderate duties and the intelligence of the people in 
mercantile concerns, may be obtained as -, as in 
the countries where they are manufactured. The po- 
pulation of Bilbao is 15,000. The inhabitants are em- 
ployed in agriculture, commerce, and the manufactur- 
ing of iron. There are also manufactures of age 
hats, soap, leather, earthenware, and cigars. e 
principal articles of exportation are wool and wheat 
to foreign countries, and iron to other parts of the 
Peninsula. 

Bilbao was twice besieged, in 1837, by the Carlists, 
and has since been fortified. 
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FRANKINCENSE AND MYRRH. 


Tue manner in which Frankincense and Myrrh are 
mentioned in the Bible, associated with gold and pre- 
cious stones as costly productions, plainly indicates the 
importance with which they were regarded. From 
the book of Genesis onward throughout the greater 
part of the Bible there are these allusions; principally 
In connection with the duties of the priestly office. 

Myrrh is more frequently alluded to as a delightful 
scent than as employed in religious observances. 

Frankincense is an odoriferous aromatic gum or 
resin, Serene bares as an incense in temples, and 
now used in pharmacy. It distils from incisions made 
in an Asiatic tree during the heats of summer. Both 
the place whence it is procured and the tree which 
produces it have long been deemed uncertain. It has 
generally been considered that Arabia Felix is the 
country of its growth, but some have named the Holy 
Land, and others have stated it to have been found in 
the East Indies. When, however, we consider that a 
warm climate extends throughout the southern parts 
of Asia, we may naturally conclude that a tree which 
will grow in one place may also be cultivated in many 
others. Pliny was evidently at fault as to the kind of 
tree which produces it; and it is only in modern times 
that it has been asceriained to be what is now termed 
the Boswellia Serrata, growing in Arabia, but still 
more Juxuriantly in the East Indies. 

The perfume is divided into two kinds, the one called 
olibanum, and the other frankincense. Olibanum is in 
white bits or tears of a yellowish colour, with a bitter 
disagreeable taste, and when chewed it promotes the 
flow of saliva. When laid on coals, or a red-hot iron, 
it flames and burns with a strong odour. The drops 
receive different names according as they are single, or 
joined together in pairs, or if of an unusually large size, 
or if several adhere to the bark from which they had 
exuded, or if powder has been rubbed from off them. 
This substance was formerly used as an ingredient in 
various chemical preparations, for curing numerous 
diseases. Externally it was applied to strengthen the 
brain and to heal wounds. It was also used to assuage 
the toothache. 

Frankincense, as distinguished from olibanum, is 
softer, more resinous, and Jess active as a medical 
agent than the other. It is imported commercially in 
the form of little globules or masses, of a brownish or 
yellowish colour on the outside, but internally whitish, 
and variegated with whitish specks. It hasa bitterish, 
acid, and unpleasant taste, and a faint odour. It is 
used in some medicinal preparations, but, like oliba- 
num, it is not nearly so much =e in that = as 
in former times. Bark of incense, being the bark of 
the tree through which it has exuded, and manna of in- 
cense, being a powder resulting from the friction of 
the drops against each other, are sold in a distinct state, 
as ~ssing many of the properties of the sap itself. 

it is in relation to incense-burning among the Jews 
that frankincense derives its chief importance. Among 
the notes to the 30th chapter of Exodus, in the ‘ Pic- 
torial Bible,’ is the following in allusion to this sub- 
ject :—‘ There is nothing more ancient on the subject 
of incense and perfume than what this chapter con- 
tains. Of incense there is no mention in the offerings 
and sacrifices of the patriarchs; and it is equally true 
that in the early history of most religions we tind no 
mention of incense. Theophrastus says, that anciently 
men offered no incense or odours to the gods, but only 
herbs, which they plucked and presented upon the 
altar as an offering taken from the earth. Ovid, also, 
speaking of the time of Janus, describes the sacrifices 
as being then without incense and without blood. This 
is all, however, with reference to Eastern Europe ; but 
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aromatic offerings were known to the Arabians, Egyp- 
tians, and Hebrews, long before those times which were 
ancient to the Greeks and Romans. These have always 
——. themselves bound to offer to God part of that 
which was most preciovs among themselves, and hence 
incense was probably offered almost as soon as known. 
As Arabia was famous for its aromatics, which t 
never produced, there is nothing improbable in the 
idea of Calmet, who, in his comment on this chapter, 
thinks that the custom of offering perfumes on the altar 
commenced in Arabia. . The Israelites were at this 
time in that country, and it is not impossible that the 
Arabians themselves may have taken the idea from the 
Hebrews, of whose customs they must have obtained 
some knowledge. Offerings of incense were, however, 
very anciently in use among the Egyptians, but there 
is nothing to show whether the custom was in use 
among them at the period before us; we should rather 
think that it was, for the ‘art of the perfumer,’ ac- 
cording to which the incense was to be compounded, 
is not an art which any of the Israelites could have 
known unless they had learned it in Egypt. Plutarch 
says that the tians offered incense to the sun— 
resin in the morning, myrrh at noon, and about sunset 
an aromatic compound which they called Kypi. This 
statement is corroborated by the —— altars which 
a in jan paintings.” representation is 
Hee: in rk cn quoted, of the probable form 
of the altar of incense used by the early Jews. It was 
about half a yard square, and a yard high, with a flat 
top on which to place the vessel for containing the 
incense. . 

When incense is spoken of by the early writers; 
frankincense, in one or other of its forms, was generall 
alluded to. .Thé connection between it an ~ 
however, was so close, that we may almost deem them 
of equal yey in relation to the religious cere- 
montes. probably occupied a medium place 
betweeh an tricense and a spice, having the qualities of 
both. This, like frankincense, is a kind of gum-resin, 
issuing by incision from the trunk and larger branches 
of a tree growing in Arabia, Egypt, and Abyssinia. 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, communicated to the 
Royal Society a paper on the subject of myrrh, frum 
which we can collect the results: of his experience. 
He says :—“ The ancients, and particularly Dioscorides, 
have spoken of myrrh in such a manner as to leave us 
no alternative but to suppose either that they have de- 
scribed a drug which they had never seen, or that the 
drug seen and described by them is absolutely un- 
known to modern naturalists and physicians. The 
Arabs, however, who form the link of the chain be- 
tween the Greek Lar ear and ours, in whose country 
the myrrh was uced, and whose language gave it 
its name, have left us undeniable evidence that what 
we know by the name of myrrh is in nothing different 
from the m of the ancients, growing in the same 
countries from which it was brought formerly to 
Greece, that is, from the east coast of Arabia Felix, 
bordering on the Indian Ocean, and that low land in 
Abyssinia, on the south-east of the Red Sea, included 
nearly between the twelfth and thirteenth degrees of 
north latitude, limited on the west by a meridian pass- 
ing through the island of Massowa, and on the east by 
another Gassing through Cape Guardafui. This coun- 

the ks knew by the name of the Troglodytria. 

e myrrh of the odytes was always preferred to 
that of Arabia, and it has maintained this preference 
to our day. That part of Abyssinia being half over- 
run and settled—half wasted and abandoned—by a bar- 
bafous tiation from the southward, very little com- 
merce or May te eee has since been carried dn 
betiveen the Arabians and that coast, unless by some 
desperate adventures of Mohammedan merchants, 
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made under favourable and accidental circumstances, 
which have sometimes succeeded, and very often like- 
wise have miscarried.” 

This Abyssinian ures is exported from the country 
at a small island in the Red Sea, but the quantity is 
very small compared with that from Arabia. The na- 
tives use the gum, leaves, and bark for various dis- 
eases ;. and 'y also use the wood of the tree for 
timber, from which it results that a smaller quantity 
of the gum-resin is ex than would otherwise be 
the case. In order to have m of the first or most 
perfect sort, the Abyssinians choose a young vigorous 
tree, whose bark is without moss or other parasitic 

lant. Above the first large branches they make a 
wound with an axe, and the myrrh which flows 
through this wound is the finest kind, but small in 
uantity. This operation is performed some time after 
the rains have , that is, from April to June; and 
the myrrh exudes in July and August. The sap, 
when once accustomed to issue through the gash, con- 
tinues so to do spontaneously at the return of every 
season ; but the tropical rains, which are very vivletit 
and continue nearly half the year, wash so much dirt 
and lodge so much water in the gash, that in the se- 
cond year the tree begins to rot and turn foul in that 
rt, and the myrrh becomes thence of an inferior and 
ower priced quality. The myrrh produced from 
gashes near the roots, and in the trunks of old trees, 
is also of inferior quality. The worst kind is gathered 
from old wounds or gashes formerly made in old trees, 
or it consists of myrrh which has hung unnoticed on 
the tree for a whole year. 

Bruce says :—“ It may be remarked, that when we 
buy fresh or new myrrh, it has always a very strong, 
rancid, oily smell; and when thrown into water, glo- 
bules of an oily matter swim wpon the surface. This 
greasiness is not from the myrrh; it is owing to the 
savages using goat-skins anointed with butter (to make 
them supple), wherein to put their myrrh at gather- 
ing; and in these skins it remains and is brought to 
market.” 

Myrrh has a fragrant odour and a bitter aromatic 
taste.. It is usually sold in two form or 
nails, and stacte, or drops; the latter being the most 
pure and valuable. The stacte are translucent, of & 
reddish yellow colour, brittle, and easily pulverized. 
Jt does not melt when heated, and is not very inflam- 
mable, It is partially soluble in water, alcohol, and 
wther. By various modes of treating it, an extract, an 
essential oil, and a tincture are prepared. An “oil of 
myrrh” is prepared by enclosing some powdered 
myrrh in the white of a hard-boiled egg, and settin 
it in a moist cellar : the albumen becomes liquid, an 
imbibes nearly all the smell and taste of the myrrh. 

Myrrh enters into the composition of many medicinal 
preparations, for both external and internal applica- 
tion, but its value in this respect has been rather 
lessened than increased by the researches of modern 
rag weyers not that it is found wanting in efficacy, 

ut that other substances, more easily procurable, are 
at the same time more efficacious. 

It is said in the ‘Pictorial Bible:'-—*« It has been re- 
cently ascertained that the myrrh is obtained from a 
oes of which is very much allied to 

e balsamodendron kata, and its resin is now called 
balsamodendron myrrha. It is a native of Arabia, 
where it forms stunted groves, which are intermingled 
with species of acacia, moringa, &c.” It is probable 
that the same circumstances which, in Bruce’s time, 

revented the Abyssinian myrrh from being so much 

hown in other countries as that from Arabia, may be 
still in operation, and that, commercially, if not bota- 
nically, Arabia may be deemed the country whence 
myrrh is procured, 
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